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Worship By Machinery 


By F. R. WEBBER * 


Some of the first church organs in 
America were to be found in Lu- 
theran places of worship. When 
Justus Falckner, a Saxon, was or- 
dained on 24 November 1703, in 
Gloria Dei Lutheran Church, at 
Wicaco (in present Philadelphia) , 
the records mention “the joyous peal 


of the organ” and the singing of 


the Wissahickon hermits. This is 
believed to be the first Lutheran or- 
dination of record in America, and 
it is the first organ of any denomina- 
tion in America of which there 
is a dated record. Just how long 
it had existed prior to the year 1703 
is not known. An Episcopal church 
in Virginia is said to have installed 


an organ about the year 1700. That 


of Gloria Dei may be as old, or 
even older. 

There was general prejudice 
against church organs in 1703. The 
battle of Boston’s famous Brattle 
organ is well known and has been 
told in print again and again. Re- 
fused by certain churches of Boston, 
it stood unpacked in’ the porch of 
Queen’s Chapel for months. Ben- 
jamin Franklin tells of hearing it 


* The Rev. F. R. Webber was chairman of 
the Committee on Architecture of The Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod. 


in his boyhood days, and the organ 
was 84 years old when it sounded 
the dirge at a memorial service for 
George Washington. This Brattle 
organ was brought from overseas in 
1713. It is not America’s oldest or- 
gan, as some standard reference 
books declare. The Gloria Dei Lu- 
theran organ was at least ten years 
older, and the Port Royal, Va., 
organ was built “in 1700 or a few 
years later.” 

While other denominations were 
indulging in heated arguments in 
regard to “the sinful kist 0’ whus- 
sles” and “the worship of the Al- 
mighty by machinery,” the Lutherans 
and the Moravians were bringing in 
organs from overseas. These were 
singing congregations, and their 
sturdy chorales simply demanded the 
support of organ music. The cus- 
tom of employing a precentor to 
“read the line,” after which the 
people sang without organ accom- 
paniment, or sometimes with the sup- 
port of a bass viol, a vamping horn, 
ot a curious instrument called a ser- 
pent, found disfavor among the 
Moravian and Lutheran colonists. 
The Lutherans imported their or- 
gans, and the Moravians produced 
a remarkable group of Colonial or- 
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gan builders. Mons Gustavus Hes- 
selius (1682—1755), who came to 
America in 1711, was a portrait 
painter, but he is said to have built 
“a small, new and fine organ” for 
Gloria Dei Lutheran Church in 
1740, which replaced their organ of 
about A.D. 1700. However, Hes- 
selius was an organ installation man 
when not at his easel, and it is 
doubtful whether he ever actually 
built an organ. 

Trinity Lutheran Congregation, 
_ New York, chartered in 1664, was 

founded by Hollanders. Their first 
church building stood exactly on the 
site of the later Trinity Episcopal 
Church, and their larger and more 
permanent building stood just a few 
yards to the south. This church 
burned in 1776, and Trinity united 
with the German Lutheran church, 
whose stone building was half a mile 
to the north, and almost under 
the present Brooklyn Bridge. This 
united congregation became Saint 
Matthew’s, which survives to this 
day. The earliest organs of these 
congregations must have come from 
Europe, for that was customary in 
those days. They were probably 
small and self-contained. It was for 
Christ Church, in 1798—99, that 
Johann Geib, who had just arrived 
in America, built an organ that be- 
came famed for its superb tonal 
quality and its fine mahogany case." 


1 See F. R. Webber, “Gemshorn and 
‘Klingel,’”’ Concorpia Hisroricay INstiruTE 
QuarTERLy, XXIX (Summer 1956), 43; and 
F. R. Webber, “St. Matthew’s Had an ‘Op- 
diapasson’ and Possibly a ‘Vas humana,’ ” 
Ibid., XXXI (January 1959), 99 to 103. 
Eprror’s Note. 


Mr. Geib won great distinction dur- 
ing the remaining 20 years of his 
life, and the magnificent organ case 
that still stands in St. Paul’s Chapel 
is a monument to his consummate 
craftsmanship. 


Tannenberg 


David Tannenberg (1728—1804) 
built many fine organs in Colonial 
times, and a number of them found 
a place in the west gallery of Lu- 
theran churches. Several of these 
organs still exist. One of these, 
built in 1790, still stands in Zion 
Lutheran Church, Route 83, between 
Phoenixville and Spring City, Pa., 
some eight miles north of Valley 
Forge. The elaborate Georgian or- 
gan case that stands to this day in 
the gallery of Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Lancaster, Pa., is the work 
of Mr. Tannenberg, but the organ 
that Tannenberg built has been re- 
built more than once, and it is doubt- 
ful whether any of his pipework 
remains in this organ. David Tan- 
nenberg built a number of organs 
for Lutheran and Moravian con- 
gregations, and he died in 1804 as 
a result of a fall from the organ 
bench as he was giving the final 
tuning to an organ he had just built 
for Christ Lutheran Church, York, 
Pa. This organ was moved in 1945 
to the Historical Society’s museum 


in York. Mr. Tannenberg was a 


Moravian, and his name has been 
given variously as Tannenberg, Tan- 
nenberger and Tanneberg. Several 
of his organs still exist, and one or 
two of them have been removed to 
historical museums. Other distin- 


Se ya 
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guished organ builders of the 1740 
to 1800 period were Johann Klemm 
(1690—1762), John P. Bachmann, 
Joseph Bullitchek, Robert Harttafel, 
Philip Feyring, John J. Dieffenbach, 
and the doubtful Gustavus Hes- 
selius. Several of these men were 
Moravians. F 


Snetzler 


During Colonial days a number 
of excellent organs built by Johann 
Snetzler (1710—1774), of Passau, 
were sent to America, and in some 
cases to Lutheran churches. It was 
Snetzler who built the beautiful or- 
gan in 1757 for St. Mary-le-Savoy 
Lutheran Church, London, which 
was at that time the Chapel Royal 
of the four Georges. Several other 
Snetzler organs went to England, 
and eventually he established a shop 
there. In addition to his large or- 
gans he built small, self-contained 
organs with from four to eight sets 
of pipes, and shipped them to the 
American colonies. These went to 
such churches as Trinity in New 
York, Christ Church in Cambridge, 
and St. Michael’s in Charleston. 
Should the records of Snetzler’s fac- 
tory be discovered, there is reason 
to believe that Trinity Lutheran 
Church, New York, had a Snetzler; 
and perhaps it was a small Snetzler 
that was replaced with a larger 
Johann Geib in Christ Lutheran 
Church, New York. At least three 
of Mr. Snetzler’s organs still exist 
intact in America. His famous Bard 
organ, built in 1761, went to Perth 
Amboy, then to Hyde Park, then 


to Wisconsin, and eventually it 


migrated back to the East. It is 
but 4’ 2” wide, 2’ 4” deep and 7’ 2” 
high, and it contains five sets of 
pipes of small scale. There was an 
old organ of much the same kind 
that was used by the transcendental- 
ist colony at Brook Farm. Then it 
went to the Burckhardt residence 
and finally to the Lutheran orphan- 
age at Brook Farm. In 1939 it lay 
in a dismantled state in the attic 
of one of the Brook Farm buildings. 
Certain details resembled the Snetz- 
lers that still exist, and it might well 
have been the remains of one of this 
famous builder’s organs. 


Should the reader of these para- 
graphs know of a small organ, with 
a paneled case on all four sides, and 
a few slender metal pipes set behind 
pierced panels, with square-shanked 
draw knobs in vertical rows, each 
stop divided at Tenor C or Tenor F, 
with two draw knobs, marked Treble 
and Bass in shaded Spencerian en- 
graving, then caution the congrega- 
tion not to destroy it. A number of 
these fine Snetzlers came to Amer- 
ica, and Snetzlers never seem to 
wear out. The A.D. 1757 organ in 
St. Mary-le-Savoy was still giving 
valiant service in 1938. This is the 
congregation from which a group of 
young “Schwops” withdrew some 60 
to 70 years ago and founded two 
Lutheran congregations that united 
with the Missouri Synod. Many 
other old organs have squate-shanked 
draw knobs in vertical rows, and 
ivory discs engraved in shaded, slant- 
ing script, but Snetzlers have a way 
of turning up now and then, and 
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each one is a rate museum piece. 
A Snetzler gives the museum pres- 
tige. 
1840—70 

Between 1840 and 1870 we ha 
a golden age of organ building here 
in America. Many of these organs 
still exist in small towns, where con- 
gregations lack the funds to replace 
them. Often they are in mint condi- 
tion. The organs of this period fol- 
lowed closely the centuries-old Euro- 
pean formula of Diapasons at Sed) 
2%, 2’ plus a Misture, and with 
flutes and broad strings to add color 
and variety. Each division (Great, 
Swell, Choir), was structural. Such 
organs have just that brilliancy and 
sparkle that is so highly esteemed 
nowadays, but without the hard, 
brittle, street-piano tonal quality that 
is present in much Neo-Baroque 
work. Organs of the 1840—1870 
period, if built by Goodrich, Apple- 
ton, Simmons, Erben, E. & GG. 
Hook, Johnson, or the Odells, are 
generally of superior tonal quality, 
provided they have not been ruined 
by incompetent rebuild men. The 
work of the Pfeffers and of the older 
Kilgens was often excellent. Not 
many years ago scores of Missouri 
Synod churches had Pfeffer organs. 
Most of these have been scrapped, 
certainly not because tonal quality 
was lacking, but because the console 
may not have had the latest gadgets. 
John V. Elsworth, one of our lead- 
ing authorities, has well said, “It is 
what reaches the ears of the con- 
gregation that counts.” 

Several fine large Appletons still 
existed in Boston when I lived there 
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in the late 1930’s. Immanuel, Hast 
Boston, Missouri Synod, had an old 
Simmons, while Zion had a glorious 
3-manual E. & G. G. Hook, now 
a full century old, and in its original 
condition. 
Erben 

Many of the old organ builders 
of the 1840—1870 period were col- | 
orful fellows. Henry Erben (1800 — 
to 1884), a son of Peter Erben, 
then organist at Trinity Episcopal 
Church, Broadway and Wall Street, 
was but 13 years old when he helped — 
Thomas Hall install a John Lowe 
organ in 1813. Hall met Henry © 
Erben’s big sister and married her. 
He took on Henry as an apprentice, — 
little realizing the fame the boy was _ 
to achieve between 1824 and 1884. | 
Henry Erben built 1,734 organs, tSa4 
of which were in Manhattan and — 
Brooklyn churches. His large or- 
gans were of majestic tonal quality, 
and his small chapel and residence — 
organs were notable for their sweet- | 
ness of tone. Mr. Erben built several : 
organs for Lutheran congregations. : 
A number of Erben organs still exist, 
although the past year or two has 
seen the unpardonable destruction 
of several fine ones, victims of the 
Neo-Baroque vogue. 


Johnson 


William A. Johnson (1816 to 
1901), was a young brick mason in 
Westfield, Mass. One day a team 
of horses drove up in front of the 
Methodist church in which young 
Johnson was active. In the dray was 


a crated organ, an E, & G. G. Hook, 
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built in Boston. Johnson helped un- 
load it and helped set it up in his 
church. He had never seen the in- 
side of an organ before. That winter 
he built himself an organ with one 


manual and one set of wooden pipes. 


That was in the year 1844. The 
organ proved successful beyond ‘his 
expectations. The following winter 
he built another organ with one 
manual and two sets of pipes, get- 
ting the scales of his pipes from the 
Hook in the Methodist church. He 
built eight organs of one manual and 
from two to six stops each, within 
five years. These were all for the 
homes of his friends. In 1848 he laid 
aside his trowels, levels, and mortar- 
board forever. He put up a small 
wooden shop and began to build 
church organs. Between 1844 and 
1898 he built 860 organs, all of 
exceptionally fine tonal quality. In 
1858 he built an organ for the Ger- 
man Lutheran church in Albany, but 


~~ whether it was for St. Paul’s or for 


St. Matthew’s the old Johnson rec- 
ord books do not say. Perhaps some 
reader might know. Among several 
beautiful Johnsons built for Lu- 
theran churches was a 2-18 (two 
manuals, 18 stops), in Immanuel 
Lutheran Church, Danbury. This 
organ, of superior tonal quality, was 
but another victim of the current 
high-pitched fad. The last Johnson 
organ, Opus 860, was a 3-34 of ma- 
jestic tonal character. It was built 
for St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, 
Chicago, a group that had seceded 
from the Missouri Synod’s Saint 
Paul’s. This organ and the church 
were destroyed by fire in 1955 at 
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a time when a number of Chicago 
churches burned in rapid succession. 
Many Johnson organs still are in 
use. Under no circumstances should 
such fine organs be revoiced. John- 
son’s voicing was sui generis, and to 
tamper with a Johnson means to 
ruin it forever. Johnson’s organs 
were so well built that a careful 
cleaning of the pipes and chests, and 
a rebushing of the action, will make 
them give good service for another 
century. What is wrong with us? 
Many a European organ is centuries 
old, and still good. Exeter Cathe- 
dral’s organ was built in 1665, al- 
though additional ranks of pipes 
have been added. It has seen daily 
use, except for the time when the 
city was reduced to rubble, the 
cathedral badly damaged, and the 
old Loosemore organ’s pipes hurled 
the length of the vast building. It 
was Herbert Read, the noted wood 
carver, who gathered the pipes and 
restored the twisted case, as well as 
the cathedral’s magnificent carved 
screenwork. Several of Bach’s ot- 
gans still are in use, as well as a 
number of Arp Schnitgers and Sil- 
bermanns. Not all old organs are 
good, however. 


Hook 
Elias and George G. Hook built 


grand organs, many of which are 
still in use. Go to Boston and play 
the noble organs in Holy Cross and 
Immaculate Conception. Any Eu- 
ropean cathedral might well be 
proud of them, and in a stone-lined 
European church of great size they 
would prove of overwhelming maj- 
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esty. Their battery of big Trumpets 
was built and voiced by Cavaillé- 
Coll, of Paris, one of the most em- 
inent organ builders of any century. 
One builds up a mighty chorus of 
Diapasons, flutes, and strings, adds 
brilliant Mixtures, but when the 
great Trumpets at three pitches are 
added, they come crashing through 
full organ in a way that is almost 
frightening. Or, the same organs 
can be reduced instantly to quiet 
tones of singular sweetness. These 
things were true of the 4-96 in Cin- 
cinnati Music Hall and the 4-80 in 
St. Francis Xavier, New York, both 
of which were E. & G. G. Hooks, 
and both of them but memories 
today. 
Odell 


John H. and Caleb S. Odell were 
two young men who began to build 
organs in 1859, just a century ago. 
They had been trained in the excel- 
lent shop of Ferris & Stuart. When 
Ferris & Stuart built a large organ 
for Broadway Tabernacle, the Odell 
brothers devised a plan by which 
stops might be drawn in groups. 
This was the beginning of combina- 
tion pistons. The original Odell idea 
was eight small knobs between the 
keyboards. These pushed in, and 
each knob brought into play a given 
group of drawstops. An organist 
could play an entire service without 
removing his hands from the key- 
boards to pull out or push in stops. 
The Odells opened their own shop, 
with the Robjohn brothers as voicers. 
This firm still exists and is still in 
control of the same family, now in 
its fourth generation. They have 
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built between 700 and 800 organs, 
notable for their fine materials and 
artistic voicing. 


Roosevelt 

Hilborne L. Roosevelt (1849 to 
1886) was a first cousin of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. Although of a 
wealthy family, young Roosevelt did 
not follow its banking and legal 
traditions. The young man had but 
one ambition, and that was to build 


organs, and to build them better J 


than anyone else. He donned over- 
alls, and with a tin dinner pail he 
approached Hall & Labagh and was 
taken on as an apprentice, to the 
utter horror of his wealthy relatives. 
When but 19, he built the first or- 
gan in America with electro-pneu- 
matic action. For centuries all or- 
gans had depended upon tracker, or 
mechanical, action. His organ was 
exhibited at an exposition and re- 
ceived a first award and a gold 
medal. When but 27, he built the 
great organ for the Philadelphia 
Centennial Exposition, the first or- 
gan with an echo division. He built 
another large organ with an echo 
division, and partly electro-pneu- 
matic, for Chickering Hall, New 
York. This organ went to- Thiel 
College, Lutheran, Greenville, Pa., 
and later to Christ Episcopal 
Church, Glendale, Cincinnati, where 
it still exists in altered form. Two 
of his organs still exist in churches 
of our Synod in Baltimore, and an- 
other one was in Iroquois Avenue 
Christ Church, also of our Synod, 
Detroit. 
Roosevelts in Lutheran churches. Of 


There were several other 
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| the 537 organs built by Hilborne L. 


Roosevelt and his brother Frank, all 
were built at a financial loss. Mr. 
Roosevelt (who was particular in 
regard to his name: “Roos-velt,” 
never “Rosy-veld’”), once said to his 
younger brother: “Frank, you are 
poor at figures. You say we made 
a profit of 32 cents on this organ. 
The Roosevelt Organ Works never 
made 32 cents on this, or any other 
organ. Figure it again.” Frank 
came back in an hour and said, 
“Hilly, you’re right. We lost $32 
on that job.” 


Audsley 
George A. Audsley and Thomas 


A. Edison were two close friends 
of Hilborne Roosevelt. Dr. Audsley 
was a Scotsman, who had started 
as an architect. He spent a few 
years in London, and while there, he 
turned his living room into a shop 
and built himself a comparatively 
small organ. Dr. Audsley was a 
highly skilled mechanic, and he used 
only the choicest woods in the organ. 
Before coming to America he sold 
his’ residence organ for $20,000 — 
an enormous price in those days, 
when the average organ cost but 
$1,200 to $1,800. Audsley never 
owned a factory of his own, but he 
worked in association with estab- 
lished organ builders. Together with 
a Los Angeles firm he built the huge 
organ for the St. Louis Exposition 
of 1904. In its original form it con- 
tained five manuals, 140 speaking 
stops, and 10,059 pipes. Its front 
was 70° wide, its height was 50’ and 
its depth 30’, and the ornate case- 
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work was finished in white. As a boy 
I haunted Festival Hall to hear this 
organ, and there I met Mr. William 
B. Fleming, who had helped build it. 
Somewhere in a ton or more of 
organ literature is a Festival Hall 
recital program and a small book 
describing the organ in detail. This 
was presented by Mr. Fleming, who 
had paused on a busy day to explain 
the organ to a gawking schoolboy 
from a country town. Sometime af- 
ter the Exposition’s close, Mr. John 
Wanamaker bought the organ, 
loaded it into eleven of the largest 
furniture cars, and shipped it to 
Philadelphia. It is still heard daily 
in the Wanamaker Philadelphia 
store, but through the years addi- 
tional sets of pipes have been added, 
until today it contains six manuals 
and no fewer than 451 speaking 
stops and 30,067 pipes. 

Dr. Audsley built a beautiful 
organ for the Clark residence in 
Yonkers. Its case and front pipes 
are still intact, but when the man- 
sion became a club, the organ, with 
its priceless materials, was sctapped, 
and the organ recess became the 
powder room for the club’s dance 
hall. With Dr. G. A. Audsley, the 
lavish use of costly materials and 
an almost micrometric precision of 
workmanship was a rule never to be 
broken. Even the hidden framework, 
the stays and braces, were hand- 
rubbed and given a piano finish. 
It is literally true that he sanded 
and polished end grain. Mr. Scott 
Buhrman says that he would hesitate 
for days before opening a parcel 
from Dr. Audsley, so beautifully 
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was it wrapped and tied. Audsley’s 
handwriting was calligraphy of the 
finest quality. He wrote half a dozen 
books on organ building. His Art 
of Organ Building (New York, 
1905), is in two volumes, each the 
size of an old-fashioned family Bible. 
The two volumes weigh just 32 
pounds, and Dr. Audsley worked 
eight hours a day for two years on 
the marvelous line drawings alone. 
The work proved a failure at the 
outset, but today it is kept in locked 
cases in city libraries and may be 
studied only under supervision. Sec- 
ondhand copies have been sold for 
as much as $300 at book auctions. 
I bought mine for $20 about 50 
years ago. At organists’ conventions 
he read learned papers, pleading for 
Diapason choruses and Mixtures, 
but he lived in a period when the 
standards of 1840—70 had yielded 
to the unisonic craze and the the- 
ater-organ vogue. His hearers often 
treated him with boorish derision, 
arising and making mocking state- 
ments about “harmonic corroborat- 
ing stops to corroborate the upper 
partials.” Dr. Audsley died at the 
age of 87, and today the very things 
for which he pleaded have become 
almost an obsession in the organ 
world. He was a man of lavish 
ideals, simple in his own daily life 
but extravagant in regard to organs. 
A small church organ to Audsley 
was an instrument of four or five 
manuals and at least 50 or 60 sets 
of pipes, all of the most costly mate- 
rials. 

In this essay only a few represent- 
ative men have been mentioned, and 
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only a few of the many stirring facts 
of American organ history. Should 
the reader have access to any old 
literature pertaining to the Pfeffers, 
the first Kilgens, Giesecke, Metz, 
Hertel, or any others of the St. Louis 
group, any such information would 
prove most welcome, for too little 
is known of these men. Stop lists of 
their organs would prove of value. | 
Organs built before the year 1860 
are easily recognized. The keyboards 
will be recessed into the case, with 
swinging doors or sliding panels to 
protect them when not in use. Draw- 
knobs will be in vertical rows, and 
will have square shanks. They will 
have ivory discs, engraved in shaded 
script. Name plates will often be of 
silver. The manual keys will be 54 
to 58 in number, and the pedal board 
will be flat and will contain from 13 
to 28 narrow keys. Some stops will 
lack their lowest octave. Diapasons 
and flutes will generally be excellent, 
strings of the suave variety, but reeds 
will often prove thin and nasal. 
Modern consoles and the electri- 
fication of old organs have often dis- 
guised them, but if the reader will 
lift out the largest pipe of each stop, 
he will often find the name of the 
pipemaker and the date engraved 
neatly a few inches above the upper 
lip. This information may be on 
either the first or the thirtieth pipe 
from the left-hand end of the wind- 
chests. Displayed pipes are never 
autographed. Members of the Or- 
gan Historical Society have discov- 


2 Pastor F. R. Webber’s address is: P.O. 
Box 573, Mount Vernon, N. Y. Readers are 
invited to write to him. Eprror’s Nore. 
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ered and identified many very old 

organs that still exist in forgotten 

places, and even in city churches. 
Very little is known thus far about 


the St. Louis area. Where, for ex- — 


ample, is the church organ brought 
from Germany by the Saxon colon- 
ists? Organs have a way of migrat- 
ing from church to church, and if 
built of good materials, they last for 
many generations and often turn up 
in unexpected places. The “organ 
with the redwood pipes,” of radio 
fame, went from place to place and 
finally was found in Vancouver, 
B.C. It is remotely possible that 
the old tracker organ in your church 
gallery may be an early Snetzler or 
a Walcker, built in Germany, for 
a number of these came to America. 
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Name plates mean little, for all too 
often is an ancient organ rebuilt, 
and the rebuild man attaches his 
own nameplate. Internal evidence 
is what counts. One of our churches 
in Indiana is said to have a Diapason 
built by Schulze, of Paulinzelle, 
whose work today is priceless. Dr. 
Walther’s church once had a Pfeffer 
3-36, considered in 1865 the largest 
and finest in St.Louis. Concordia 
Historical Institute is gathering in- 
formation regarding the organs 


which supported the hearty singing 


of our forefathers, and photographs 
and stop lists of old organs would 
be welcome. In copying stop lists, 
the builder’s original spelling should 
be observed, for this often is a valu- 
able clue as to the date. 


Frankenmuth Marker 


On Friday, 30 May 1958, a his- 
torical marker was dedicated, telling 
of the coming of the Lutherans to 
the Frankenmuth area in Michigan. 
The marker, erected by the Michi- 
gan Historical Commission (regis- 
tered site number 170), is situated 
in the village on a small triangle of 
public property in front of Zehn- 
der’s Hotel where Main Street and 
Old Main Street meet. The in- 
scription reads: — 

MicHicAN’s GERMAN SETTLERS 
Fifteen German Immigrants from 
Franconia, Bavaria [Getmany}, led 
by the Rev. August Craemer, 
founded Frankenmuth in 1845. 
They were advised to settle here by 
the Rev. Frederick Schmid, Lu- 
theran pastor of Ann Arbor’s Ger- 
man colony, founded in the 1820's. 


Other German agricultural villages 

were founded in the Saginaw Val- 

ley in the 1840’s and 50’s. Here, 
as in many other areas of Michigan, 

German settlers have contributed 

greatly to the state’s cultural her- 

itage. 

Under the leadership of Pastor 
Craemer, and through the inspira- 
tion of Pastor J. K. W. Loehe of 
Neuendettelsau, Bavaria, the settle- 
ment at Frankenmuth was originally 
intended as a mission congregation 
for work among the American In- 
dians. Soon after his arrival, Pastor 
Craemer, with the help of a French- 
Canadian interpreter, Jim Gruett, 
commenced work among the Indians. 
A school to take care of the Indian 
children was opened in 1846 with 
Candidate J. L. Flessa as teacher. 
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In 1847 Pastor E. Baierlein came to 
assist in the missionary endeavors. 

After Craemer’s call to the sem- 
inary in Fort Wayne in 1850, Pas- 
tor K. A. W. Roebbelen was called 
as pastor. Since that time, the fol- 
lowing have served as pastors: Rev. 
O. Fuerbringer, 1858—1892; Dr. L. 
Fuerbringer, 1885—1893; Dr. E. A. 
Mayer, 1893—1940; Rev. A. H. 
Mayer, 1894—1900; Rev. Henry 
Voss, 1900—1930; Rev. A. C. Klam- 
mer, 1931—1960; Rev. M. E. Mayer, 
1941—1956; Rev. Carl Mehlberg, 
1956 to present, and Rev. Philip 
Janz, associate pastor, since June 
1960. 

St. Lorenz Congregation in Frank- 


, 
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enmuth has been concerned for 
parochial school training. The first 
school opened in 1846. In 1861 the 
West School District was formed, in 
1864 the North School District, in 
1868 the Village, in 1878 the South 
School District, in 1890 the North- 
east School District, in 1897 the 
Southeast School District, in 1898 
the Tuscola School District, in 1901 
the Middle School District. A cen- 
tral school was opened in 1928, com- 
bining four of the school districts 
and three upper grades of a fifth. 
Today, Frankenmuth continues to 
have a flourishing parochial school 
system with twelve teachers. 


J. B. Kocw 


From left to right: Herbert L. Keinath, master of ceremonies at the dedication ceremony; 
News Editor Irene Zeilinger, who accepted the marker on behalf of Michigan’s German 
settlers; and George S. May, the Michigan Historical Commission Site Specialist 
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The History of the Lutheran High School 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
By E. H. BUERGER * 


The idea of a Christian high 
school in Milwaukee was conceived 
in the hearts of a number of our 
Lutheran Christians in the city at 
the turn of the nineteenth century. 
The stand which they took on edu- 
cation was nothing new. Luther had 
taken this stand 400 years before. 


From Luther to Milwaukee 


In his renowned “Letter to the 
Mayors and Aldermen of All the 
Cities of Germany in Behalf of 
Christian Schools," and in other let- 
ters and sermons, Luther most em- 
phatically impressed upon his people 
the necessity of establishing and 
maintaining Christian schools, not 
only on the elementary but also on 
the secondary and college level. He 
said, “Young pupils and students 
are the seed and source of the 
church.” — “Above all,” he says, “in 
schools of all kinds the chief and 
most common lesson should be the 
Scriptures. ... But where the Holy 
Scriptures are not the rule, I advise 
no one to send his child.” The soul 
can do without everything except the 
Word of God. Without this it suf- 
fers need. But when it has the Word 
of God, it needs nothing more, but 
has in the Word enough — food, 


joy, peace, light, art,’ righteousness, 


* The Rev. E. H. Buerger was Director of 
Lutheran High School, Milwaukee, 1923—49. 


1F. N. Painter, Luther on Education 
(St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1928), pp. 169—209. 


truth, freedom, and every good thing 
in abundance.” ” 


Three hundred years later the 
Saxon fathers of the Missouri Synod 
followed in Luther’s footsteps also 
in matters of education. Within the 
very year of their settlement in Perry 
County, Missouri, they proceeded to 
found a “college,” the log cabin col- 
lege at Altenburg. The chief pur- 
pose of this institution was not 
thought of originally as a theological 
seminary. Its program should em- 
phasize the subjects taught in the 
German Gymnasium: religion, Latin, 
Greek, German, English, history, 
mathematics, natural history, music, 
etc. Through them _ students 
would be fully prepared for univer- 
sity studies. In the first few years 
even four girls attended this school.’ 


In line with this policy an attempt 
was made to institute a higher Lu- 
theran school in Fort Wayne, Ind., 
in 1857. In St. Louis the Miller 
Academy existed for only one year. 
The Immanuel Academy under Al- 
bach, however, continued its existence 
here. A decade later the “Buerger- 
schule” and the ‘“Toechterschule” 


2 Ibid., pp. 147, 148. 


3 Walter O. Forster, Zion on the Missis- 
sippi (St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1953), p.502; A. C. Stellhorn, “The Period 
of Organization, 1838—1847,” 100 Years of 
Christian Education, edited by A. C. Repp, 
Fourth Yearbook, L. E. A. (River Forest, IIl.: 
Lutheran Association, 1947), pp. 17ff. 
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were gotten under way in St. Louis.* 
Likewise there was a Lutheran “Real- 
schule” in existence in 1868 in Mil- 
waukee for only one year.’ 

Because of various circumstances 
the congregations of the young, 
struggling synod were not able fully 
to carry through their plans for sec- 
ondary education; for decades they 
had to confine themselves to main- 
taining Christian elementary schools 
in their various parishes. Neverthe- 
less Missouri Lutherans did not lose 
sight of the need of Christian schools 
on the secondary level, especially 
with the growth of the high school 
movement in public education. 
After 1890 they took a renewed in- 
terest in the question. The example 
of Norwegian Lutherans, who in the 
course of time had established sev- 
eral small Lutheran academies within 
their own circles, too, encouraged 
Lutheran secondary education. 

In 1901 a number of Synodical 
Conference Lutherans in central 
Wisconsin founded a school at Wit- 
tenberg, Wis. Wittenberg Acad- 
emy, which enjoyed the Lord’s bless- 
ings for twelve years. It was 
discontinued in 1913 for financial 
reasons.. The present writer enter- 
tains pleasant memories of old Wit- 
tenberg Academy, in which he spent 
his first nine years of Lutheran high 
school teaching. 


The Christian high school spirit 


4 A. C. Stellhorn, “Lutheran Secondary 
Education in St. Louis,” Lutheran Education, 
LXXXIV (March 1949), 406—421. 


5 Friedrich Lochner, “Progymnasium und 
Realschule zu Milwaukee, Wis.,”’ Der Lu- 
theraner, XXV (1 October 1868), 20, 21. 
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was in the air and proved conta- 
gious. Milwaukee Lutherans caught 
a breath of this spirit; this spirit 
took on form and materialized in 
the Milwaukee Lutheran High 
School. 


Early Beginnings 


We have access to reliable infor- 
mation regarding the earliest begin- 
nings of the Milwaukee Lutheran 
High School. Mr. John Eiselmeier, 
a teacher of the school in the late 
twenties, gathered the relevant data 
through correspondence or interviews 
with people who were in a position 
to furnish him with firsthand de- 
tailed and accurate information. 
This is his story: , 
During the year 1902 Prof. August 
Pieper,® then pastor of St. Mark’s 
Church, read a paper before the city 
pastoral conference on the question of 
a high school for the children of Lu- 
therans.’ The response was not very 
encouraging. The older members of 
the conference were not in favor of 
the proposed high school. But the 
question was not allowed to rest. The 
subject was also brought before the 
teachers, where great interest was man- 
ifested. Two members of the pastoral 
conference had been particularly im- 
pressed with the force of arguments 
of Prof. Pieper, Rev. J. F. G. Harders 
of Jerusalem Church, and Rev. O. 
Hagedorn of Salem Church. 

During the summer of 1903 the 


6 August Pieper, Wisconsin Synod pastor 
of St. Mark’s, Milwaukee, 1891—1902; Pro- 
fessor at Wisconsin Synod theological semi- 
nary at Wauwatosa and Thiensville, Wis., re- 
spectively, after 1902; died in 1947; brother 
of Franz Pieper of St.Louis and Reinhold 
Pieper of Springfield, Ill. 


7 The so-called “Ev. Luth. Hochschul- 
verein” had already been called into being 
under the leadership of Rev. Pieper. 
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Wisconsin Synod met at Appleton, 
Wis.; and it was here that the project 
began to take form. Rev. O. Hage- 
dorn was instrumental in starting the 
ball rolling, and we give space to his 


letter [the following is a translation — 


of Rev. Hagedorn’s letter, which Mr. 
Eiselmeier quoted in the original Ger- 
man}: - 

“When the very existence of the 
newly founded ‘Lutheran High School 
Association’ which Prof. Pieper had 
brought into being was threatened be- 
cause of the fact that the general fi- 
nancial support which would be neces- 
sary for maintaining the school was 
lacking, the thought came to me that 
one might begin even without money 
if a sufficient number of pastors, pro- 
fessors, teachers, and others who, like 
myself, found pleasure in teaching, 
would join together, divide the work 
among themselves, and in a small way 
make the beginning to provide 

a higher schooling at least for their 
own daughters. 

“At first the idea struck me as 
somewhat adventurous. To my friends 
it was obviously amusing. The only 
one who to some extent took it se- 
riously was Harders. 

“Accordingly I picked Pastor Hard- 

ers as the man to whom I could pos- 
sibly look for support. At the time 
of the synodical convention at Apple- 
ton he and I sat down together one 
afternoon in the city park. He was 
soon on fire with enthusiasm. We 
drew into our conversation Sampe, 
who at that time was teacher in his 
school; and immediately after the 
~ synodical session we held a little fam- 
ily picnic in the local Riverside Park, 
where our project was definitely de- 
cided upon. i 

“Harders had an undertaker in his 
congregation, named Dobbratz. This 
man had a horse (Gaul) and buggy. 
Since Mr. Dobbratz had no one who 
intended to be buried within the next 
few days (der gerade beerdigt werden 


wollte), he offered them his horse and 
buggy for their use. So we started 
out early in the morning, and by eve- 
ning we had rounded up a faculty of 
more than a dozen instructors. 


“Thereafter, whenever we went, we 
went all three of us together (drei 
Mann hoch), Harders, Sampe, and 
myself (meine Wenigkeit). So we paid 
a bold visit to Mr. John H. Frank 
(a prominent wholesale merchant) and 
to Mr. C. Tegge (a prosperous lum- 
berman). What, as businessmen, they 
thought of our venture they courte- 
ously kept to themselves, but as ardent 
school friends they were altogether for 
our cause. Thanks to their initial fi- 
nancial assistance and to the kind 
offer of Immanuel Congregation to 
use one of the classrooms of its school, 
we were ready to open the school in 
September [1903]. 

“During the entire summer we held 
so many faculty, business, and com- 
mittee meetings, likewise in the winter 
and in spring so many plans were 
made, so much wisdom was dished 
out (verzapft), so much debating 
carried on de rebus omnibus et quibus- 
dam aliis, so many experiments tried 
out that I am able to recall only a few 
particulars.” 


In July of the same year the fol- 


lowing document was signed by the 


four members who founded the 
Hochschulgesellschaft: 


“Cum Deo! We, the undersigned, 
unite by our personal signatures to 
form an association for the purpose 
of founding and managing an Ev. 
Lutheran higher school for girls. 

“Each member obligates himself to 
contribute annually at least $5.00. 
[‘Fuenf Dollar’ is crossed out in the 
circular}. 

“Each member is ex officio an ad- 
visory member of the association. 

“As long as the association numbers 
fewer than 18 members, these alto- 
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gether constitute the Board of Direc- 
tors. A board consisting of at least 
nine members and a maximum of half 
of the membership of the association 
will be elected in accordance with the 
state laws as soon as the membership 
of the association exceeds the above- 
mentioned number. 

“Members of the faculty are ad- 
visory members of the Board. The 
Board elects from its own midst the 
necessary officers. 

“The faculty is called by the Board 
and shall consist for the time being 
of persons who are not salaried and 
take over this work out of love for 
the cause. 

“Salaried faculty members cannot 
be elected as members of the Board. 
The name of the school shall be: 
‘Milwaukee Ev.-Luth. Akademie.’ 

“The aim of the school is to offer 
a general higher education in the Lu- 
theran spirit to our youth, for the first, 
to the girls who have absolved the 
course of our parochial schools or who 
have received preparatory training cor- 
responding to the same. 

“The school year shall be divided 
into three terms: September until 
Christmas; New Year until Easter; 
Easter until end of June. The 
entire course consists of three years. 
The tuition is five dollars per term. 

“The annual meeting of the associa- 
tion will be held on the fourth Mon- 
day in August. 

“The Board of Directors meets 
whenever such a meeting is necessary 
and is to be summoned by the chair- 
man through the secretary in writing. 

“The association will be dissolved as 
soon as the presently existing ‘Ev.- 
Luth. Hochschulverein’ in Milwaukee 
will declare itself ready to take over 
and to continue the work of the asso- 
ciation or to begin a school of its own. 

“On the basis of these regulations, 
we, the undersigned, have joined to 
form the before-named association, 
and have organized ourselves pro- 


visionally as follows: G. Harders, pres- 
ident; O. Hagedorn, secretary; F. 
Sampe, treasurer. 


“Milwaukee, Wisconsin, July 1903 


“J. F. G. Harders, 1234 Holton St. 
Otto Hagedorn 

Emil Sampe 
John Brenner” 


The First School Year 


On the morning of 21 September 
1903 18 girls from Milwaukee and 
the surrounding area gathered to- 
gether for the first time in a class- 
room in the old Immanuel Lutheran 
School on the southeast corner of 
North Ave. and Twelfth St. After 
a warm greeting by their temporary 
director, the Rev. J. F. G. Harders, 
and an appropriate opening prayer 
commending their humble undertak- 
ing to the Lord, the group was or- 
ganized as a class with necessaty 
preparatory instructions and direc- 
tions; and they were ready for work. 
Milwaukee Lutheran high school 


was on its way. 


8 


The following teachers partici- 
pated in the instruction during the 
first year: Rev. J. F. G. Harders, 
temporary director; Rev. Ed. Al- 
brecht; Mr. R. Albrecht; Hon. E. 
von Briesen; Rev. H. Ebert; Mr. 
E. A. Gleichmann; Rev. O. Hage- 
dorn; Rev. O. MHboenecke; Mr. 
G. A. M. Klug; Rev. H. Knuth; 
Prof. J. Koehler; K. and H. Meyer; 
Mrs. K. Meyer; Prof. A. Pieper; 
Mrs. A. Pieper; Mr. Jul. Rose; Mr. 
Jul. Rhode; Dir. F. Salbach; Mr. E. 
Sampe; Rev. G. Schlerf; Dr. G. M. 


8 The Alumni Echo, oficial organ of the 
Lutheran High School Alumni Association, 
Milwaukee, Wis., November 1929, p. 3. 
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Scholz; Rev. H. Sieck; Rev. J. 


Strasen; Mrs. J. Strasen; Mr. C. 
Zantner. 


The following girls enrolled dur- 
ing the first year: Lydia Baerlin, 
Lilly Beyer, Eleanore Burger, Lydia 
Dreyer, Frida Heintzen, Lydia Hil- 
gendorf, Martha Jaeger, Rosa Jahn, 
Ella Juedes, Camilla Kratzsch, 
Christine Konrad, Hulda Konrad, 
Gretchen Mueller, Gertrude Pieper, 
Lydia Roeck, Elsa Scholz, Frida 
Schulenburg, Lucy Sielaff, Louise 


Simantel, Auguste Strasen, and 
Emilie Theiss. 
The following subjects were 


taught (according to the first cata- 
log, a tiny booklet of eight pages) : 
religion, German grammar, Ger- 
man literature, English grammar, 
English literature, Latin, French, 
history, natural history, geography, 
arithmetic, algebra, _ physiology, 
physics, chemistry, drawing, penman- 
ship, “Handarbeit,” physical train- 
ing, singing. Instruction in music 
was given on Wednesday afternoons 
by teachers of the Wisconsin Con- 
servatory through the kindness of 
Mr. John F. Frank. 

An evening school for boys was 
established the same year, but it had 
a faculty of its own and a course of 
study which differed considerably 
from that of the girls’ school. The 
subjects taught were: religion, Ger- 
man, English, Latin, Greek, French, 
correspondence, commercial arithme- 
tic, bookkeeping, shorthand, type- 
writing, mechanical drawing, pen- 
manship, commercial law, civil 
government, mental arithmetic, spell- 
ing. 


The following boys were enrolled: 
A. Baar, R. Becker, E. Bemmann, 
W. Bowitz, A. Brandt, E. Brandt, 
H. Braun, O. Bruns, C. von Desti- 
non, D. Erdmann, W. Fandrey, F. 
Frank, A. Gorkow, W. Griebling, 
L. Grunze, W. Haltner, G. Heldet, 
F. Kurth, G. Jahn, R. Jahn, C. 
Kaiser, H. Klein, L. Knueppel, A. 
Krause, D. Krause, C. Kressin, L. 
Kressin, F. Loppnow, E. Mayer, C. 
Mikow, F. Mueller, W. Muenchow, 
B. Mussfeldt, L. Netzband, F. Nuss- 
lock, W. Otto, M. Otto, C. Pautsch, 
W. Petersdorf, E. Pflanz, E. Polzin, 
W. Ramthum, J. Reineck, E. Roloff, 
A. Schneppert, H. Strege, C. Timm, 
A. Uecker, O. Weise, W. Wichtel, 
P. Winkelmann, F. Witzel. 


Since they had only one classroom 
at their disposal, the whole group 
of girls constituted one class study- 
ing the same subject at the same 
time, with a new teacher appearing 
for each successive period and sub- 
ject. These first students even today 
give credit to these various self-sac- 
rificing teachers for observing their 
respective schedules so punctually 
and faithfully. Considering the mul- 
tiplicity of subjects and teachers, it 
is understandable when they remark: 
“We had a rather heavy schedule 
and plenty of homework.” But it 
was not all study; they also enjoyed 
physical exercises and social get-to- 
gethers arranged by Mrs. Meyer, 
their physical-training teacher. They 
had no cafeteria. “My mother cooked 
the coffee at home, and we girls car- 
ried it six blocks to school. Some 
mothers baked cakes and made sand- 
wiches,” one recalled. She still re- 
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membered the 95 she received on 
a test in physiology given by Dr. 
Scholz on “Digesting a ham sand- 
wich.” 

Below is an exact copy of a report 
received by a pupil in the first year: 

This first year of the Milwaukee 
Lutheran High School very properly 
set the pace for all its future years 
in various respects. In the first place, 
it was a venture of faith from the 
very start. This faith inspired the 
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determination and tenacity of those 

few men who combated and over- 
came obstacles and difficulties to 
provide a Christian higher school for 
their adolescent youth. 

Moreover, this first year also 
pointed the way as far as the teach- 
ing personnel is concerned. It is the 
faculty that determines the character 
of the school and its true success. 
Every one of the various volunteer 
teachers listed was a consecrated, 
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gualified Lutheran Christian. They 
were pastors, a seminary professor, 
Christian teachers, a doctor, pastors’ 
wives, and other devoted Lutheran 
men and women. This is the prin- 
ciple which the Milwaukee Lutheran 
High School has followed from its 
inception: to maintain a faculty con- 
sisting solely of properly trained 
consecrated Christian men and 
women as instructors and examples 
for our youth. 

Among the subjects taught in the 
first year’s curriculum, religion heads 
the list. In accord with the ideal of 
the founding fathers and the injunc- 
tion of Scripture, Eph. 6, the Mil- 
waukee Lutheran High School from 
the beginning has assigned first place 
to religion among the high school 
subjects, not only as a subject taught 
in special Bible classes but also the 
spitit permeating all subjects and 
activities and life in the school. 
Prominence was given to cultural 
subjects in the first year’s program. 
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The old Lutheran High School, Milwaukee 


The Period of Early Childhood 
1904—1908 


By the end of the first year the 
original Hochschulverein which had 
been initiated by Pastor Pieper, as 
stated before, encouraged by the 
courageous and successful under- 
taking of those few brave and trust- 
ing pioneers who had led the way, 
was now glad to take over the new 
high school. It had already organized 
as the Ev. Lutheran High School 
Association with the following of- 
ficers: John F. Frank, president; R. 
Fritzke, secretary; W. Weisheimer, 
treasurer; John C. Koch, John F. 
Frank, finance committee. Rev. J. F. 
G. Harders was director of the 
school.” 

The first year of the young Lu- 
theran High School ended at Easter, 
1904. Confirmation on Palm Sun- 
day at that time usually meant the 
end of the elementary school career 


9 The eight-page catalog of the school is- 
sued in 1904 lists these names. 
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of a Lutheran parochial school pupil. 
Accordingly, the school year in Lu- 
theran elementary schools began at 
Easter. As a matter of course, the 
Lutheran High School followed the 
same plan for a number of years. 
Thus it was that at this Easter 1904 
an influx of new students marked 
the beginning of the second year of 
this little high school. 

Immediately changes became man- 
datory. A new class had to be or- 
ganized, called the Zweite Klasse 
(the terms freshmen, sophomore, 
etc., are not found in the old rec- 
ords). But where to put them? 
A vacant office on the second floor 
of a building across the street was 
rented to serve as a second class- 
room. The course of study was sim- 
plified, for the number of subjects 
was too large. The question of in- 
cluding the so-called commercial 
branches was discussed. There were 
two parties on the board; one wished 
to exclude these branches, but the 
other group was successful. Since 
that time the commercial branches 
have been taught. The most signif- 
icant change concerned the faculty. 
The first year’s arrangement of a 
large group of voluntary, unsalaried 
teachers had served its purpose. It 
had made the establishment of the 
high school possible. The part that 
these consecrated first teachers of 
the school played in its early history 
deserves the heartfelt appreciation 
and gratitude of all its friends to 
this day. Obviously, however, the 
experiences of the first year and the 
new situation at the beginning of 
the second year demanded the wise 
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move of calling two full-time teach- 
ers, who would devote their entire 
time and energy to the work of the 
school. 
Rev. F. Meyer as director and Emil 
Sampe as teacher. 

Of those 18 girls who had en- 
rolled at the beginning of the first 
year only nine or ten returned the 
second year. This can probably be 
explained by the fact that quite 
a number of the girls were from rural — 
areas. However, in the fall term, 
September 1904, the enrollment had 
increased to 48. Ten of these were 
boys. So Lutheran High School soon 
ceased to be a “Hoehere Schule fuer 
Maedchen.” 

The meager accommodations at 
12th and North definitely proved to 
be inadequate. What was to be 
done? 

Five blocks southwest on the 
cornet of 13th and Vine there was 
a rolling, wooded plot called Union 
Park, which had been used as an 
amusement park. On this plot stood 
an old frame building, the old Wis- 
consin Synod Seminary, which had 
been vacated several years before. 
This was rented and cleaned. One 
of the girl students of that day, now 
a well-known Milwaukee Lutheran 
in her sixties, recalls: “We girls 
scrubbed the floors on our knees, 
scraping off several coats of paint.” 

In the fall term of 1904 this build- 


ing became the second home of the 


one-year-old, laboring Milwaukee 
Lutheran High School; and the 
ground on which it stood was des- 
tined to remain the site of the school 
for over 50 years. 


The men called were the — 
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The building itself was rather old 
and rickety. Only about three rooms 
on two floors could be used as class- 
rooms. The second floor was reached 


by an outside stairway. Director 


Meyer and his family occupied 
a patt of the first floor. Students 
of that time recall that Director 
Meyer’s chickens would come march- 
ing into the classroom. The shady 
park surrounding the building af- 
forded ample space for recreation. 

During the second year the en- 
rollment increased to 63. At the 
beginning of the third year the new 
incoming students were organized as 
the third class (dritte Klasse). 
The three classes were distinguished 
as Klasse I, Klasse II, Klasse III. 
In the third year the enrollment by 
classes was: Klasse 1, 10; Klasse II, 
21; Klasse III, 59 (33 boys, 26 girls) . 
Total 90. 

The end of the third school year, 
Easter 1906, marked the time of the 
first graduation of Milwaukee Lu- 
theran High School, which was held 
in the hall of Grace Lutheran School. 
The first graduates, 10 in number, 
were: Camilla Kratzsch; Adelheid 
Kriedemann; Elsa Matthes; Gertrud 
Pieper; Elsa Scholz; Marie Sievers; 
Augusta Strasen; Marie Strasen; 
Clara Theis; Ewald Ungrodt. Ger- 
trud Pieper (Kirst) was the first val- 
edictorian. The three members of 
the faculty at the time were Director 
F. Meyer, Emil Sampe, and John R. 
Graebner. 

During the following two years 
the old seminary building proved to 
be totally inadequate for the pur- 
pose. The catalog for the year 1910 
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to 1911 says on this point: “Al- 
though the old school was not only 
overcrowded and appeared more like 
a stable than a school building in 
the twentieth century, the influx of 
students continued.” It was now 
plainly evident that the Lutheran 
High School of Milwaukee was des- 
tined to be a permanent institution. 
The association therefore decided to 
erect a new substantial and adequate 
school building on the same site, 
which had in the meantime been 
purchased. 

In the autumn of 1908 the new 
school was finished and dedicated. 
The inscription on the cornerstone 
to this day testifies to the correctness 
of that date. The building was of 
brick construction, providing three 
regular classrooms and a few smaller 
rooms. The above-mentioned catalog 
says: “In order to avoid too large 
classes, the classrooms were arranged 
so that the room for the third class 
would have seating for 60, for sec- 
ond class 50, and for the first class 
40 — 150 students in all. During 
the first three years in the new school 
the enrollment fluctuated between 
140 and 165.” The total cost of the 
park, the director’s home, which was 
built on the school site, and the 
school building was about $40,000. 


The Uphill Struggle: 
1909—1918 


Although Lutheran High School 
of Milwaukee was finally firmly 
established on its own property and 
with its own newly erected building 
— certainly a remarkable improve- 
ment and a great step forward — it 
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lacked many necessary facilities. For 
the sake of economy, little or no 
space had been provided for lunch- 
ing, for students’ personal equip- 
ment, for recreation, and the like. 
Some of the boys ate their lunch in 
an old bandstand on the property. 
The classrooms were not fully 
equipped with individual desks. 
Some girls sat six in a row on a long 
bench. Teachers taught classes of 
50 and 60 (which, by the way, was 
not uncommon in schools of that 
day) . 

The Lutheran high school teach- 
ers in those years were not afraid 
during free hours to don their over- 
alls to do and make things which 
were needed for the school. Their 
salary was less than $100 a month 
in those early years. 

During the four years, 1908 to 
1912, the faculty consisted of three 
men: Rev. F. R. Meyer, director; 
Emil Sampe; J. Christian Voss. 
Besides these, the following served 
part time: Dr. G. Scholz, science; 
Mrs. J. Strasen, sewing, etc.; Dr. G. 
Sturm, Wisconsin Conservatory of 
Music; Mrs. Norman Hoffmann; 
Miss G. Paulus; H. Winsauer; Miss 
T. Kerler; Miss J. Streissguth; Miss 
L. Kalmer; Miss Stoffel, piano. Up 
to 1911 the enrollments aggregated 
1,010 pupils; 494 boys and 515 girls. 
The tuition was $20 a year. 

In 1909 the beginning of the 
school year was changed from Easter 
to September."° 


10 The preceding account of the early his- 
tory of the Milwaukee Lutheran High School 
is based chiefly upon recollections of men and 
women who at that time were a part of the 
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The Ev. Lutheran High School 
Association (Hochschulverein) was 
not made up of congregations, 
but of individual persons who were 
interested in the cause of the Lu- 
theran High School in Milwaukee. 
These constituted the body which 
owned and controlled the school. 
They met anually, or oftener, and 
exercised this control through per- 
tinent resolutions and their duly 
elected executive board of directors. 


The man who was elected and re- 


elected again and again as chairman 
of the board of directors from 1913 
to 1918 was Charles Tegge, a lay 
member of Immanuel Church and 
a prosperous businessman dealing in 
lumber. He had been a promoter of 
the school from its very beginning, 
and the Protokolle plainly reveal 
his sincere devotion to its cause by 
word and deed." During the same 
period of time another stanch worker 
for the school, R. W. E. Fritzke, 
teacher at St. Marcus School, served 
as secretary of the Board.” Riedel 
and Wussow appeared to have served 
successfully as financial secretaries. 
Others who also served as members 


school as students or teachers. Beginning with 
September 1909 there are reliable written 
records, which have been well preserved in the 
archives of the school. They are in the main 
the Protokolle, i.e. the minutes of the 
meetings of the successive boards of directors 
and of the general meetings of the association 
beginning with the year 1913. 


11 He is well remembered by the writer 
and many others as a true friend and generous 
supporter of Lutheran High to his dying day. 


12 His minutes, covering 129 pages in one 
volume of the Protokolle, are secretarial 
masterpieces composed in exquisite German 
and written in a beautiful German handwrit- 
ing. 
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of the Board during this period are: 
Professors Pieper and Schaller, Pas- 
tors Brenner, Gausewitz, Dietz, 
Hagedorn, Kuechle; Teachers Braun 
and Jaeger; the laymen Schumacher, 
Semann, Hahn, Frank, Schroeder, 
Wengert, Berens, Werner. J 

During this most critical period in 
the history of the school these men 
bore the brunt of the struggle. Their 
troubles were chiefly of a financial 
nature. The debt which had been 
incurred at the time of the building 
program around 1908 still amounted 
to $23,700 in September 1914. That 
was much money in those days. 
Money for interest and payments on 
the debt, for salaries and main- 
tenance had to be provided. Sources 
of income were: contributions by 
members of the association and 
friends,’® tuitions,* lectures given 
in various churches to create interest 
in the high school cause, school pic- 
nics — “Schulfeste” — held in the 
high school park, and concerts. The 
alumni association also showed its 
loyalty by its contributions. 

The income was not adequate to 
meet the requirements of the high 
school, and the board of directors 
was forced to exercise the strictest 
economy. As a result the teachers’ 
salaries were held down to a min- 


13 A collector was engaged to solicit, 
sometimes with poor success. Even Director 
Uplegger was asked to devote a part of his 
time to collecting. A list of contributions 
found among papers shows that most of the 
individual gifts amounted to one or two dol- 
lars. Only a few were higher. 


14 $25 a year per student. For the year 
1916—17, income from tuitions was $3,000, 
while salaries and maintenance amounted to 


$7,000. 


itp 


imum. In 1917 the salaries were 
raised a $100 a year per teacher. 
The total disbursements for salaries 
in that year for three teachers plus 
extra help were $3,518.30. The jan- 
itor received $25 a month. There 
was a dire lack of desirable equip- 
ment. Requests for such were often 
laid over by the board from month 
to month. At one time, when a cer- 
tain repair became necessary, Mr. 
Tegge donated the lumber, another 
businessman, the necessary hardware. 
There was, of course, no thought of 
expansion, though the need for it 
was becoming more and more press- 
ing. Time and again the school was 
financially on the very brink, “auf 
der Kippe,” as Mr. Tegge expressed 
it in a meeting of the association. 
There was even some talk of giving 
the school over to the Synod. For- 
tunately this idea was peremptorily 
dismissed. This saved the day for 
Lutheran High School as such. 
Besides these financial difficulties, 
the school and its board were also 
harassed by other griefs and discour- 
agements on the part of others, even 
some leaders of the local churches, 
who by their criticisms and asper- 
sions were tearing down the struc- 
ture instead of lending a helping 
hand and building it up. The old 
evil Foe even tried his old scheme 
to harm the good work by creating 
dissension within. However, even- 
tually Lutheran High School weath- 
ered all these storms by the gracious 
help and intervention of the Lord of 
His church, by whose hands His 


work shall ever prosper. 
During this stormy period of strife 
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and struggle the school was holding 
its own. The attendance was not 


seriously affected by the prevailing 


difficulties and shortcomings. The 
enrollments in the following six suc- 
cessive years from 1912 to 1918 were 
as follows: 129; 116; 129; 115; 126; 
127. For the years 1906 to 1918, 390 
graduates have been recorded — 117 
boys and 273 girls. The faculty con- 
sisted of three regular members. 
F. Meyer, who had served as director 
since 1904, resigned in August 
1913. He was succeeded by Herman 
_ Meyer, who began his duties as 
director in January 1914. In Octo- 
ber 1915 he accepted a call as pro- 
fessor to the theological seminary at 
Wauwatosa. In January 1916 he 
was succeeded by F. J. Uplegger.”” 
Prof. G. Christian Voss served as 
teacher from 1907 to 1916. His 
place was filled by Mr. Brockmann 
in the fall of 1916. Mr. Emil Sampe, 
who was one of the first teachers 
since 1904, was still serving as such 
and as interim director during the 
vacancies. Among the supply teach- 
ers is the name of the well-known 
“Kantor” Kneyse. Long-extended 
vacancies in the teaching staff at 
times interfered severely with the 
regular work of the school. 

The following subjects were 
taught during this period: religion, 


15 F. J. Uplegger was born in Germany in 
1867, where he received his early education; 
graduated from the seminary in St. Louis, 
1891; served as pastor in Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Germany, Denmark. After his directorship 
at the Milwaukee High School he was super- 
intendent of the Apache Indian Mission, San 
Carlos, Arizona; he received an honorary 
Doctor of Divinity degree from Concordia 
Seminary in St. Louis in 1957. 
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English, German, Latin, natural his- 
tory, geography, algebra, arithmetic, 
bookkeeping, stenography, typewrit- 
ing, mechanical drawing, singing. 
Since the course of study in the 
local parochial schools at that time 
extended only through seventh grade 
at most, it was necessary in order to 
bridge the gap to include much 
eighth-grade work in the first year’s 
course of the high school. 

Since an increasing number of 
girls from outside the city, even from 
other states, were entering the school, 
it became necessary to use the direc- 
tor’s dwelling as a girls’ dormitory. 
A matron was in charge. During 
these years the dormitory harbored 
as many as seventeen girls, in later 
years even twenty-five or more. 
Others lived with private families, 
while working their way through 
school. . 

In the first decade the graduating 
class was publicly given an oral ex- 
amination previous to its graduation. 
After 1913 this practice was discon- 
tinued. The graduation exercises 
were usually held in the Wisconsin 
Conservatory of Music. During the 
period 1913 to 1918 the number of 
graduates fluctuated between 27 and 
51 annually. : 


The Ev. Lutheran High School 
Conference Takes Charge, 1918 


On 22 April 1918 the board of 
directors received a welcome commu- 
nication from the mixed pastoral 
conference of Milwaukee. It ushered 
in a new era in the history of Mil- 
waukee Lutheran High School. The 
pastoral conference proposed that 
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the congregations of Milwaukee take 


over the Lutheran High School as 
their own and suggested that the 
board approach the congregations. 
This was done. On 15 May a gen- 
eral meeting, consisting of four 
delegates from each congregation — 
pastor, teacher, and two laymen 
—was held. This led to a meeting 
on 20 November 1918 in Trinity 
Church, in which “The Ev. Lutheran 
High School Conference” was or- 
ganized. Steps were taken to trans- 
fer the property and liabilities of the 
“Lutheran High School Association” 
to the “Ev. Lutheran High School 
Conference.” It was resolved that 
the respective officers sign all neces- 
sary legal documents, that the 
“Association wind up its affairs and 
dissolve as such.” 

This move had been wished for 
and spoken of for some time on the 
part of both parties concerned. Now 
it had become a reality. The spirit 
which prompted this action by the 
congregations has found expression 
in the following statement: 

The Ev. Lutheran High School 
Conference is a legal body (of del- 
egates) of Lutheran congregations of 
of Milwaukee that control the des- 
tinies of the school through a duly 
elected board of directors. These con- 
gregations have the avowed conviction 
that the higher education of their 
youth as well as the elementary should 
concern them as Christian congrega- 
tions. The purpose of Lutheran High 
School is: to imbue its pupils with a 
truly Christian spirit; to mold and de- 
velop Christian character; to train 
young men and women for efficient 
Christian service in the cause of the 
Lord; and to give young men and 


women who intend to prepare them- 
selves for their life’s calling the oppor- 
tunity to do so in accordance with the 
principles of education as set forth in 
Holy Writ. We must not expose our 
children to the influence of irreligious 
schools at a period in their lives in 
which they are most susceptible to in- 
fluence detrimental to their spiritual 
welfare. “Where God’s Word does 
not rule, I do not advise a man to 
place his child,” Luther. For these 
reasons, Lutheran Christians have 
established and maintain our Chris- 
tian high school. 

The eighteen Synodical Confer- 
ence congregations which constituted 
the Ev. Lutheran High School Con- 
ference at the time of its organiza- 
tion were the following: Grace; 
Jerusalem; Trinity; North Milwau- 
kee; Immanuel; St. John’s, Wauwa- 
tosa; St. Stephen’s; Zebaoth; Saint 
John’s, Milwaukee; Apostles; Jacobi; 
Bethany; Bethesda; Cross; Marcus; 
Slades Corners; St. Paul’s, Cudahy; 
Saron; St. John’s, Root Creek. 

At its initial meeting on 20 No- 
vember the Conference adopted a 
prepared constitution, which was 
read by E. Wengert and discussed 
point for point, elected a board of 
trustees, directed the board to take 
steps toward the incorporation of 
the conference, and adopted the res- 
olution “that after the incorporation 
of the organization the board of 
trustees be directed, authorized, and 
empowered to acquire the property 
now belonging to the Ev. Lutheran 
High School Association, a corpora- 
tion, that the board of trustees be 
empowered to execute the proper 
papers and documents by its officers, 
that the liabilities and indebtedness 
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of the Ev. Lutheran High School 
Association be assumed by the Ev. 
Lutheran High School Conference.” 


The following men served on the 
first board of trustees of the Ev. Lu- 
theran High School Conference: 
Dir. Schaller; G. Jaeger; C. E. 
Tegge; Eugene Wengert; Rev. J. 
Brenner; J. A. Theis; J. H. Wussow; 
F. C. Schroeder; Rev. Rubel; F. C. 
Falk; J. A. Piepkorn; Aug. Lang- 
holf. The new board went to work 
without delay. After only five days 
it met for the organization of the 
‘school’s board of directors. With 
Mr. Charles Tegge and Gustave 
Jaeger acting as temporary chairman 
and secretary, respectively, it elected 
the following officers: Rev. John 
Brenner, president; Eugene Wen- 
gett, vice-president; G. Jaeger, sec- 
retary; J. H. Wussow, treasurer. 
Steps were taken to carry out the 
resolutions of the Ev. Lutheran High 
School Conference, and arrange- 
ments were made for a final joint 
meeting of the old Association and 
the new Conference."® 

The transfer of control from the 
Association to the Conference did 
not at once solve all the old prob- 
lems and financial difficulties. The 
Conference inherited not only a 
school but also a debt which in 1921, 
after subtracting an $8,000 legacy, 
still amounted to $12,000. It had to 
borrow money to pay teachers’ sal- 
aries, which were raised to $125 and 
$150 a month successively in 1919 


16 Pyotokolle, Book III, p. 6. 
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and 1921. Raising the tuition to 
$25.00 a year did not help much. 
The efforts of a collector were not 
very successful. The envelope sys- 
tem was introduced in 1921, but the 
congregations were slow in doing 
their part; and to add to all this, an- 
other building project was looming. 
To be continued : 


Edward H. Buerger, B. A., 


consecrated 
servant of Christian Education, was born 
in 1880; taught at Wittenberg Academy, 


Wittenberg, Wis., 1903—05 and 1906 
—13; was ordained in 1913; served as 
pastor in Town Weim in Edgar, Wis., 
1913-—23; at Milwaukee Lutheran High 
School, 1923—56, serving as headmaster 
from 1926—49; helped to organize the 
Association of Lutheran Secondary 
Schools. He is now living in retirement 
in Milwaukee, Wis. 


A Reformation History 


Yale University savant, German-educated 
Hajo Holborn has written A History of 
Modern Europe: The Reformation in 374 
pages. It was published by Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York. Holborn goes back to the roots 
of modern German history and ends with 
the Treaty of Westphalia in 1648. He uni- 
fies political, economic, social and religious 
history in a significant account. Crk 
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The Institute’s Microfilm Program 


A REPORT TO THE LUTHERAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
OCTOBER 1960 


Six years of our co-operative 
microfilm endeavors have been suc- 
cessfully concluded. If we were 
asked to select the best year of the 
six, it would be extremely difficult. 
All of them have been rich in ex- 
periences and results. One of the 
greatest contributions this program 
has made to historical scholarship is 
that so much useful material for re- 
search is now obtainable in our cen- 
trally located depository, specializing 
in American Lutheranism. It will be 
a great day when we can announce 
to scholars and research men that 
their days of endless searching for 
elusive materials have ended in the 
microfilm collection of the Concor- 
dia Historical Institute. Such an an- 
nouncement will eventually become 
a reality because of the vision and 
the support of the Lutheran Lay- 
men’s League. 

One of the primary objectives has 
been to work towards the advent of 
that day, and each year of the micro- 
film program has brought us another 
step closer. At present we are still 
some distance from it. In spite of 
this, however, our collection of micro- 
film stands at the very top of Amer- 
ican Lutheran resources gathered in 
one depository in our country. 

In the past, all too frequently, a 
prospective research program had to 
be abandoned because the research 
materials were not accessible. Either 
they could not be shipped cross 
country, the researcher did not have 
the necessary travel funds, or they 


were so hopelessly scattered in vari- 
ous archives and libraries that it was 
impossible to use them for extended 
periods of time. As our microfilm 
program continues, it will become 
increasingly more possible to do ever 
greater percentages of research in 
St. Louis. 

In addition to the greater acces- 
sibility, we have been equally con- 
cerned that the project contribute to 
the preservation of rare and unique 
resources. Quite frequently the items 
which we have filmed existed in only 
limited or single copies. For secur- 
ity reasons alone, it is good and wise 
stewardship to film and preserve. 

As in previous years, we have 
given top priority to the acquisition 
of materials which generally are not 
available to our archives or library 
in their original form by purchase, 
gift, or exchange. Thus, generally, 
items added to the microfilm collec- 
tion have augmented our historical 
resources tremendously. 

For its magnanimous and_ sus- 
tained support in the interests of 
historical scholarship, availability of 
resources, and in the proper preser- 
vation of the record of the church, 
we speak our hearty and sincere 
gratitude to the Lutheran Laymen’s 
League. When we express our thank- 
fulness to the League, we know that 
we are also speaking for the count- 
less individual users of the collec- 
tion for whom research has been 
made easier and more accessible. 
Our gratitude is also especially 
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voiced to Mr. Paul W. Friedrich, 
executive director of the League, 
who has consistently taken a most 
welcome personal interest in the 
project and the officers of the League 
as well. To each member of the 
League whose individual contribu- 
tions have enabled us to continue, 
we humbly say, “Thank you.” 


Materials Filmed 


Since our last report we have 
added approximately 7,700 feet of 
film to the collection. The addition 
together with our previous total of 
35,000 feet now amounts to a total 
of 42,700. Quite obviously, it is not 
the volume of film which makes a 
collection valuable. Rather, this con- 
sists of the fruitfulness of its re- 
search potential. We have scrupu- 
lously borne in mind this factor be- 
fore engaging in the acquisition of 
new resources. 

By the very nature of our program 
it is essential that we rely upon other 
historical depositories. The various 
sources from which we obtained film 
records demonstrate this. We are 
also most grateful for the splendid 
co-operation we experienced in deal- 
ing with them. During the past year 
we received most of our microfilm 
from Buffalo, N.Y., Decorah, Iowa, 
Madison, Wis., Chicago, IIL, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, Washington, D.C., 
and Waynesboro, Va. 

The majority of acquisitions con- 
sisted of early and rare Lutheran 
serials published in America. This 
area still seems to promise the most 
rewarding resource materials and 
heretofore has been relatively un- 
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used by the historian. Doctoral dis- 


settations also receive fairly high 
priority in a day when many libraries 
ate hesitant to check out original 
copies. Convention reports of other 
Lutheran bodies, always difficult to 
obtain in complete sets, form still an- 
other category. Perhaps one of the 
most unique collections filmed dur- 
ing the past year contains the only 
known manuscript collection extant 
pertaining to the Rev. J. A. A. 
Grabau. 

The “Guide to the Microfilm Col- 
lection,” issued several years ago, 
has been revised. It includes all 
materials received up to the present 
time. 


Financial Report 


In our management of the funds 
for microfilm so graciously made 
available through your annual grant, 
we have. been concerned to make 
every cent pay the best possible div- 
idends in film and services. We have 
conscientiously tried to avoid one of 
the “occupational hazards”  fre- 
quently encountered in the adminis- 
tration of similar programs, namely, 
the desire to travel to all depositories 
“to survey and study” collections for 
microfilm potential. We feel that 
this is not always essential to a good 
program. In certain cases, however, 
it obviously becomes necessary pet- 
sonally to inspect collections in order 
to sift and evaluate. We have at- 
tempted to handle as much of the 
necessary investigations and negoti- 
ations by correspondence and tele- 
phone. This procedure has enabled 
us to utilize a good percentage of 
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the funds for actual purchases and 
in servicing the collection. 

In previous years the general ratio 
between the costs of administration 
and film were approximately two to 
one. That is to say, for every $2.00 
spent on microfilm, we spent approx- 
imately $1.00 in maintaining and 
servicing the film collection. In 1959 
the ratio began to show a trend to- 
ward an equal cost between the film 
purchased and the cost of servicing 
the collection. Out of every $5.00 
spent, $3.00 was used for the acqui- 
sition of new film, and $2.00 for ad- 
ministration. During the fiscal year 
just ended, from 1 October 1959 un- 
til 30 September 1960, the costs of 
maintenance and servicing have for 
the first time exceeded the cost of 
filming. Total administrative ex- 
penses for this period amounted to 
$833.21, while the acquisition of 
film, in addition to the deficit of the 
previous year, amounted to $694.16. 
With the credits received through 
sales and refunds, we ended the year 
on 1 October 1960 with a cash bal- 
ance in the fund of $87.08. 


As has been indicated previously, 
it is impossible to confine our ex- 
penditures strictly to the annual 
appropriation. Some negotiations for 
film require several years before they 
can be consummated; others again 
can be disposed of after several 
months. It may be recalled that dur- 
ing the previous two years we were 
constrained to report a deficit at 
the end of the fiscal year. I am con- 
fident that you know that this bal- 
ance has already been allocated, but 
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the projects could not well be con- 
cluded by 30 September. 


In the care, maintenance, and serv- 
ice of our collection we have again 
telied heavily upon a seminarian 
staff. Two new seminarians, Mr. 
Ronald Feuerhahn and Mr. Roger 
Frobe, were added to the staff in the 
fall of 1959. They have been given 
the usual in-training experience. Mr. 
Alvin Sasse rejoined the staff in 
September of this year after his year 
of internship. Because of his three 
years of previous experience in the 
microfilm department he is now serv- 
ing as the supervisor and co-ordina- 
tor of services. 


A concomitant of a microfilm ac- 
quisition program is an extensive 
and thorough research program. We 
are happy to report that consider- 
able progress has been made in the 
“Union List of Lutheran Serials 
Published in America,” which is 
growing from year to year. At the 
present time we have 837 titles of 
serial publications above the congre- 
gational level. Naturally, consider- 
able information is lacking on sev- 
eral of these publications, and on 
some of them no copies may have 
been transmitted to our generation. 
As reported previously, this list is 
studied and screened severely from 
time to time in order to negotiate 
for film records. Since our collection 
is receiving steady use, it is equally 
important that a careful and com- 
plete index card file be available. We 
are grateful that we are current in 
this project as the mimeographed 
“Guide” will demonstrate. 
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“The Lutheran Council 
on History” 


In conjunction with a sectional 
meeting of the American Theological 
Library Association held in Minne- 
apolis last June, a special confer- 
ence of Lutheran theological librar- 
ians, archivists, and historians was 
convoked under the chairmanship of 
Mrs. Pamela Quiers on 10 June. 
One of the objectives of this con- 
ference was to bring together inter- 
synodical people concerned with 
a co-ordinated microfilm program 
among Lutherans in America. In 
preparation for the conference, es- 
says were assigned to Dr. Raymond 
P. Morris, chairman of the Board 
for Microtext of the American The- 
ological Library Association and li- 
brarian of Yale Divinity School; 
the Rev. R. C. Wiederaenders, man- 
ager of the microfilm project known 
as the Corpus of American Luther- 
anism; and the undersigned. In my 
essay, entitled “Ten Thousand 
Words, One Picture,” I attempted 
to define the microfilm program 
which the Lutheran Laymen’s 
League has entrusted to our cate. 
As basic principles I outlined the 
following: 


1. Our microfilm program is based 
upon reasonably accurate and thor- 
ough check lists prepared in advance. 


2. We believe in a heavy screening 
program before filming. 


3. We have been deeply concerned 
about avoiding duplication of effort. 


4. We have been concerned to 
make the film collection as function- 
able and as serviceable as possible. 
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5. We believe in rendering the best 
possible physical care to the film col- 
lection under the proper atmospheric 
conditions. 

6. We have assiduously applied 
the principles of good stewardship 
to the annual appropriations made 
towards the program. 

7. We believe that worthwhile 
microfilm collections can be estab- 
lished only through co-operative en- 
deavors. This applies to the acqui- 
sition of film, as well as to its service. 


Among the difficulties and prob- 
lems involved in a microfilm pro- 
gram I listed the following in the 
essay: 

1. We do not consider microfilm 
a panacea for collecting of historical 
data. 

2. We do not consider microfilm 
the only protective means for records 
and papets. 

3. We are aware of the problems 
involved in a selected microfilm col- 
lection, consisting of letters and doc- 
uments pertaining to a given subject. 
Unless manuscripts are filmed ex- 
haustively rather than selectively, the 
researcher is forced to look at mate- 
tials digested by another. 


4. We are aware of the great 
needs of Lutheran archivists and li- 
brarians for the greater and more 
extensive development of “check 
lists” and other devices such as find- 
ing aids and inventories. 

5. The divergent interests of many 
librarians, archivists, and historians 
make a unified and co-ordinated pro- 
gram somewhat difficult. This is 
particularly true since Lutherans in 
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America have not been especially 
concerned about the creation of cen- 


tralized archives and depositories. 


One of the tangible results of the 
conference was the fact that a “Con- 
tinuation Committee” was estab- 
lished. Members of this committee 
are Dr. Dorris Flesner, chairman, 
and professor at Northwestern Lu- 
theran Seminary; Miss Alice Dagan, 
secretary, and librarian of Chicago 
Lutheran Seminary; Dr. John 
Scherer, librarian of the Lutheran 
Seminary at Philadelphia; the Rev. 
Wm. Goetz, archivist of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church; Miss Val- 
borg Bestul, librarian of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church’s seminary 
in Minneapolis; the Rev. R. C. 
Wiederaenders of Kankakee, IIl.; 
and the Rev. Aug. R. Suelflow. 


One of the chief objectives of this 
Continuation Committee is to de- 
velop greater co-ordination among 
the various microfilm programs en- 
gaged in by Lutherans in America. 


Among the objectives for the next 
twelve months in our microfilm pro- 
gram is the conclusion of many 
negotiations for additional Lutheran 
serial publications in America. In 
addition, we also hope to render the 
proper guidance to an extensive 
microfilm program on the congrega- 
tional level, directed particularly to 
the century-old and older parishes 
within The Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod. Since several valuable 
historical resources have become 
available in Germany as we had an- 
ticipated last year, these items will 
also be placed on film. However, a 
special grant has become available 
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so that these European resources will 
not be charged to the Lutheran Lay- 
men’s League microfilm subsidy. 
Several valuable manuscript collec- 
tions have also become known to us 
in the archival depositories of our 
Districts. After proper screening 
these may well be added to the syn- 
odical depository. We sincerely hope 
that all these projected manuscripts, 
pamphlets, books, and serial publi- 
cations can be acquired during the 
coming year in anticipation of your 


further grant of $1,500. 


When we survey the magnificent 
microfilm collection which has been 
assembled through the interest and 
support of the Lutheran Laymen’s 
League, one cannot but be impressed. 
What a loss the church would suffer 
if the League had not given such 
consistent and spontaneous support! 
Through these records which have 
thus become available to the research 
worker and historian, God’s grace 
and mercy become new to him daily. 
The historical resources which form 
the basic pieces in the mosaic of the 
story of Christ’s church on earth 
further reveal His mercy and truth 
among men. It is His story which 
we ate endeavoring to record via 
microfilm, made available in the 
service of His church for the benefit 
of many. For this we speak our pro- 
found thanks to Him, the “Giver 
of all good gifts,” and the Lutheran 
Laymen’s League, His instrument. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Aus. R. SuELFLow, Director 
Concordia Historical Institute 


19 October 1960 
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Recent Publications 


THE LUTHERAN CHURCH AMONG 
NORWEGIAN AMERICANS. By E. 
Clifford Nelson and Eugene L. Fevold. 
Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing House, 
1960. 2 Volumes, xix and 357 and xix 
and 379 pages. Cloth. $12.50. 


There has been of late a great amount of 
valuable research on Norwegian emigration to 
America and on the life and conditions of the 
pioneer settlers. There have also appeared 
many excellent studies of the church life and 
activities of these early immigrants, studies 
tracing particularly the work of church leaders 
and the formation and development of synod- 
ical organizations.* The present volumes at- 
tempt for the first time to pull together the 
history of all the various Norwegian Lutheran 
groups in this country. For this reason they 
are valuable. Inasmuch as the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church, the largest Lutheran synod of 
Norwegian background, is soon to lose its 
identity in The ALC, these volumes appear at 
a timely moment. 


The story is interestingly written, and the 
reader is carried along all the way. It also 
touches certain aspects of Norwegian Amer- 
ican Lutheranism never before presented in 
the English language, e.g., a long (although 
not very important) chapter on the contro- 
versy over the ownership of Augsburg Col- 
lege in Minneapolis, an informative opening 
chapter on early Norwegian emigration to this 
country and the conditions in nineteenth- 
century Norway which prompted it, and an 
excellent and detailed chapter on the Nor- 
wegian Augustana Synod and the Conference. 

However, except for these obvious advan- 
tages, the work has two fundamental weak- 
nesses: a serious lack of balance and a serious 
Tendenz. 

First, a couple of examples of lack of bal- 
ance. Like certain past historians, it seems 
that the author (Nelson) thinks that warfare 
is the stuff of history. Reading this book one 
would think that the Norwegian Lutherans 
who settled in America were incorrigible 
scrappers. The piety of the people and the 
pastors, the rich congregational life, the hard- 
ships and tremendous sacrifices of mission- 


* J. M. Rohne, Norwegian American Lu- 
theranism up to 1872 (New York, 1926); 
H. Halvorsen, Festskrift til den norske 
Synodes Jubilaeum, 1853—1903 (Decorah, 
1903); G. Belgum, “The Old Norwegian 
Synod,” Unpublished Dissertation, Yale, 
1957; S. C. Ylvisaker, Grace for Grace (Man- 
kato, Minn., 1943); J. A. Bergh, Den norsk 
lutherske Kirkes Historie i Amerika (Min- 
neapolis, 1914); and others. 


aries and people for the Gospel are almost 
totally ignored — but the fury, the stupidity, 
the tragedy connected with every major con- 
troversy among pastors and professors and 
people are meticulously recorded. The first 
volume of this history is primarily an account 
of the church fights which separated the Nor- 
wegian Lutherans in this country for many 
years; the second volume, an account of the 
union movements which succeeded in bring- 
ing most of them together again organically. 

In the first volume the only interlude to 
this commentary de bellis Lutheranis, a chap- 
ter on the church at work (home and foreign 
missions), is largely statistical. The relation 
between theology (the Gospel) and the mis- 
sion work is not noticed; the chapter does not 
bring out the fact that the early Norwegian 
Lutheran missionaries were more successful 
than any other group in following their people 
and keeping them faithful to the Gospel. 
A recognition of this most significant fact 
would have established a proper perspective 
for the entire chapter. 


Lack of balance is seen also in the amount 
of concentration and importance attributed to 
the so-called “trail blazers for the church,” 
Elling Eielson, C. L. Clausen, and J. W. C. 
Dietrichson, compared with the founders and 
leaders of the Norwegian Synod. These lead- 
ers (arriving only a few years after Eielson 
and Clausen and continuing the work of 
Dietrichson) gave direction and evangelical 
leadership to the church work of the Nor- 
wegian Lutherans. They organized the scat- 
tered congregations for efficient, evangelical 
action. They preserved true, confessional Lu- 
theranism among the Norwegian Americans. 
It was they who served the vast majority of 
Norwegians in this country. And it was 
they, ironically, to whom even the later Anti- 
Missourians (who came to dominate the 
United Norwegian Lutheran Church) owed 
much of their theology and direction for suc- 
cess in their church work. Yet, only scant, 
one might say perfunctory, attention is paid 
these men. This is like giving Leif Erickson 
more regard than Columbus in American 
history. 

Second, we must mention the obvious his- 
torical bias which pervades the entire book, 
a bias which one would not expect to find in 


_a festskrift, much less a serious recording of 


history. The position and actions and motives 
of the old United Church appear always to 
be favored at the expense of the Norwegian 
Synod, and indeed of the Conference and the 
Hauge Synod. The only three men to emerge 
from the entire history as men of real stature 
are P. A. Rasmussen, G. Hoyme, and Lars 
Boe, men who offered little theologically and 
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whose abilities were expended almost entirely 
in the interest of merging organically all 
Norwegian Lutherans. 

Particularly disappointing is the anti-Mis- 
sourian bias throughout. For example, the 
hesitance of the Missouri and Norwegian 
synods to condemn every form of slavery as 
sinful per se is represented as emanating from 
a “legalistic? and “fundamentalist view of 
Scripture which did not allow an historical 
approach to the Bible as the bearer of God’s 
Word.” Now apart from the fact that the 
bad word “fundamentalist” is an anachronism 
when applied to any nineteenth-century Lu- 
theran theology, the very opposite to what 
the author asserts is the case: it was the his- 
torical approach to Philemon and other Bib- 
lical books which enabled the Missourians to 
see the great evil in slavery and yet to refrain 
from saying what Scripture does not say in 
regard to the matter. When the author speaks 
of the “Bible as the bearer of God’s Word” 
he is using the language of Neo-Orthodoxy 
which denies that the Bible as such is the 
Word of God, but affirms that it only bears 
the Word or is an occasion for the Word of 
God. Naturally the Old Synod would have 
rejected this position, if it could have known 
about it, just as it rejected the approach of 
von Hoffmann. But this must be said with 
equal force of Clausen and his supporters, 
who operated with the same basic hermeneu- 
tics as the Synod pastors. 

Another example of anti-Missourian bias is 
found in the pejorative term “repristination 
theology,” which, like the term “orthodoxism” 
(which usually denotes dead orthodoxy), is 
consistently applied to the theology of the 
Missouri and Norwegian synods. “Repristina- 
tion theology” is defined arbitrarily as em- 
bracing a doctrine of inspiration which 
obscures the material principle of theology, 
and a “legalistic use” of the confessions. Ac- 
tually such a description fits neither the 
Missouri nor the Norwegian Synod. In keep- 
ing with this caricature the book maintains 
that “correct doctrine was a necessary pre- 
requisite for saving faith,’ according to the 
Norwegian Synod. This is simply not true, 
and the Beretning cited as support yields no 
such bizarre inference. Again the author says 
that this repristination theology was guilty of 
forced exegesis, “subordinating Biblical inter- 
pretation to the ‘system,’ thus forcing exegesis 
to conform to dogmatics.” He offers no 
proof for this. Interestingly it was the Anti- 
Missourians who could not’ get beyond the 
bad and confused terminology and “system” 
of 17th-century (not 16th-century) orthodoxy 
in their discussions of election, conversion, 
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and free will. Missouri and the Synod, when 
necessary, could and did break with the con- 
clusions of the older orthodoxy. 

Probably the most unfair feature of the 
book is the assigning to the old Norwegian 
Synod a sort of satellite status toward the 
Missouri Synod. The leaders of the old Synod 
are pictured as hanging on every nod of 
Walther. Their alliance with Missouri is de- 
scribed as “fateful.” But there is no evidence 
for this. The leaders of the Norwegian Synod 
identified themselves with Germans and 
strangers because they found with the Mis- 
sourians a unity of spirit. Their conservative 
Lutheran theology was definitely established 
before any contact with Missouri. The very 
fact that the Synod joined the merger in 
1917 proves that it was no Missouri satellite. 
Also untrue is the oft-made allegation that 
the lay people were by and large unsympa- 
thetic toward the conservatism of the Synod 
pastors and their fellowship with the Missouri 
Synod. There are plenty of people living 
today, coming from the Norwegian Synod, 
to refute this. 

Throughout the work this reviewer found 
no fewer than fifty statements or innuendos 
regarding the old Norwegian Synod which 
were either slurring or disparaging or down- 
right sarcastic. This is turning history into 
a game or at least propaganda. In the intro- 
duction to the second volume the author says, 
“The historian’s involvement, therefore, mili- 
tates against an objective detachment.” His 
book proves this thesis. It is a pity that the 
defects of the work have marred its usefulness. 

RoBert PReus 


Vol. 9 of Luther's Works is now on the 
market. It contains Luther’s lectures on 
Deuteronomy. The translation is the work 
of Richard R. Caemmerer. This particular 
volume is published by Concordia Publishing 
House. 

The Muhlenberg Press has published Vol. 
34, Career of the Reformer, which is edited 
by Lewis W. Spitz of the University of Mis- 
souri. This volume contains writings of 
Luther from 1530 to 1545. Two documents 
deal with the Diet of Augsburg; a second 
group of documents is academically orien- 
tated, a third group is, at least in part, po- 
lemical; a fourth, personal. Of the fourteen 
treatises printed in this volume thirteen appear 
for the first time entirely in English. The 
volume is, therefore, a noteworthy part of the 
American edition of Luther’s Works. The 
documentation and the explanatory notes sup- 
plied by the editor are ample and helpful. 

(SSM 
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Archivist and Luther Scholar Dies 


On 14 May 1960, at Milwaukee, 
Wis., Professor Ewald M. Plass 
peacefully departed this life. After 
a funeral service in Nazareth 
Church he was laid to rest in Wan- 
derers Rest Cemetery. 

Professor Plass was born on 9 May 
1898 in Ashippun, Wis., the son 
of the Rev. Paul Plass. After paro- 
chial school training in Watertown, 
Wis., and attendance at Northwest- 
ern College there, Professor Plass 

entered Concordia Seminary, Saint 
Louis. Graduating in 1922, he went 
on to do a year of postgraduate 
work, obtaining his master’s degree 
in church history. The title of his 
thesis was “The Religious Condi- 
tions of Italy and Greece.” 

He was called to teach at Con- 
cordia Seminary, Porto Alegre, 
Brazil. After his ordination in Saint 
Stephen’s Church, Milwaukee, on 
17 June 1923, he left for South 
America during the same month. 
Returning to the U.S.A. in 1925, 
he was installed as pastor of Mount 
Calvary, Milwaukee, on 7 June. In 
1936 he was called to teach at Con- 
cordia College, Milwaukee. He re- 
mained on that staff until his death. 

Professor Plass served as Archivist 
for the South Wisconsin District, 
succeeding Professor Otto F. Hatt- 
staedt, from 1946 until the time of 
his death. In the first Archivists’ 
and Historians’ Conference, held in 
St. Louis in 1945, Professor Plass 
suggested that the Lutheran Annual 
should include with each pastot’s 
name, the year of graduation and 
the alma mater. 


A number of published works are 
to be credited to Professor Plass. In 
1935 he was the joint compiler with 
F. F. Selle of “Sermon Illustrations,” 
which became the Concordia Pulpit 
edition for 1936. He wrote a num- 
ber of interpretive paraphrases on 
books of the Bible, and just two 
days before his death he completed 
the work on his latest book, The 
Apostolic Foundation, a paraphrase 
of New Testament epistles. Perhaps 
the best known among his writings 
is the anthology of Luther, What 
Luther Says. He also wrote a char- 
acter study, This Is Luther. 

On 5 June 1925 he married Jennie 
Vonderau of New Haven, Ind. The 
marriage was blessed with two chil- 
dren. The son, Paul, is now profes- 
sor of classics at Lawrence College, 
Appleton, Wis. Marion, the daugh- 
ter, is married to Robert Hinz, who 
works in the Audio-Visual Aids De- 
partment at Concordia Publishing 
House. J. B. Kocu 


“Please let us have more articles 
by ‘Anonymous’ (‘A Missouri Synod 
Church of the Gay Nineties’). I 
thoroughly enjoyed his articles. 
Please relay my thanks to him... . 
Many thanks for an interesting is- 
isue. I will be waiting for the next 
one.” So the Rev. Robert J. Schrank 
from Antigua, Guatemala, wrote 
about the previous issue. The edi- 
torial staff appreciates the reaction 
of readers to the various issues. 
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I remember the days of old; __ 3. 
I meditate on all Thy works. __ 
Psalm 143:5 
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